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FROM THE BISHOP 


JUNE 1981 
THE BISHOP’S MESSAGE — Love God and love your neighbour 


“You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your might”. (Deut. 6:5). 


“You shall not take vengeance or bear any grudge against the sons of your own 
people, but you shall love your neighbour as yourself’. (Lev. 19:18). 


These words are re-echoed frequently at the beginning of the Holy Communion 
Service — “‘Hear what our Lord Jesus Christ saith — Thou shalt love the Lord thy God... 
This is the first and great commandment. And the second is like unto it; Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets”. 


Our hope for the future rests on their observance — yet they go unheeded — and 
by consequence our world manifests, instability, disorder, evil, and hatred. Nations are 
in dispute one with another: in certain troubled areas even at war with one another. 


Last month, I was privileged to be at the 7th Assembly of the Christian Conference 
in Asia. There were 160 delegates and 200 observers. They came from 16 countries for 
a period of 11 days (18th to 28th May), and met in Bangalore, the provincial capital of 
Central Karnataka in South India, formerly known as Mysore. 


The theme of the gathering was “Living in Christ with people’. We were challenged 
as to how the concepts of Power, Call to Community, and the Re-newal of the Church, 
could be tackled in Asia’s present situation. The task is certainly daunting but it must 
be faced with courage and always with Christ’s teaching in mind. 


Dr. James Y. C. Yen, a scholar of world-wide repute, pointed out that 40 years ago 
China’s troubles were attributable to 4 major defects — poverty, foolishness, weakness, 
and selfishness. Nowadays, even though Asiatic peoples have jettisoned colonial and 
sub-colonial systems, they still suffer from these same factors, heightened as they are by 
superstition, illiteracy, fatalism, caste prejudices, and the like. 


For example, it is over 30 years ago that the sub-continent comprising India, Pakistan, 
and Bangladesh, was freed from British rule. Accordingly, it is sad to relate that with 
over 800 million of its peoples speaking and writing more than 40 languages, — 70% are 
still illiterate with an annual per capita income of less than 150 U.S. dollars. 


Governments of developing nations, ir many instances, have got their priorities 
wrong. They have squandered their resources «n grandiose schemes calculated to impress — 
spending money on things they cannot afforc — the piling up of armaments, competing 
in the nuclear race, — rather than seeking tc relieve poverty, hunger, and the lot of the 
ordinary man. The result thereof, in some cases, has been assassinations, coup d’états, 
etc. — followed thereby by further periods of disorder and uncertainty. 


Bible study, lectures, and group discussion, were a valuable part of the Conference. 


In these sessions, reflecting on Dr. Yen’s remarks, — our own spiritual poverty, 
lack of depth in theological thought, weakness in witness to our faith, and our lack of 
outreach in Christian charity, — were very much in mind, posing the question — What 
have richer and more developed countries such as Australia, New Zealand, Singapore, 
Taiwan (R. of C.), Japan, the Republic of Korea etc., done to help our weaker brethren? 
I feel we have fallen far short of the dominican behest — first, to love God, second, to 
love one’s neighbour. 


Remembering our Lord’s promise, “I ara come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly” (S. John 10, v. 10), we ought to couple it with a 
prayer of contrition: — 


“Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our foolish ways! 
Re-clothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise.”” 

(J. G. Whittier). 


May God bless us all, 


Your servant in Christ, 


+ pe bheige 


Bishop of Taiwan, R.O.C. 


THE CLERGY RETREAT 


This year’s retreat was held at Chang Hua from the 11th to the 13th of May at the 
R.C. Retreat House. Run by the Jesuits, it is an ideal place. In a beautiful setting, situated 
on the top of a hill, it has a large acreage with all kinds of trees (the ‘flame of the forest’ 
was in full bloom) and a great variety of flowers. What a joy it was to wake up to the 
sound of chirping birds, croaking frogs, and the sweet scents of the early morning air. 
Even heavy rain, in the countryside, has a music all its own. As usual, when on retreat, 
I met Fr Henry Pan, on the corridor at 5 a.m., on his way to his special brand of 
callisthenics. His slim figure certainly bears wi'ness to its effectiveness. Across the valley, 
on a hill similar in height to the one of which the Retreat House stands, reposes the 
benevolent figure of reputedly the largest Buddha in Taiwan. In mystic contemplation, 
he broods over the town, most of whose subjects (even though only nominally) are his 
subjects. 


Above the front portico of the Retreat House, is the figure of the Christ, with arms 
out-stretched in welcome to all and sundry. 


These two sentinels, facing one another, seem to be holding dialogue as friends, — 
mutually acknowledging that all faiths have much to learn from one another. (Contem- 
plating the scene, one thought of Tao Feng Shan in Hong Kong, where for many years 
there has been liaison in study and learning between Christians & Buddhists. ). 


At the top of the hill, in the grounds, the brethren have constructed — and very 
imaginatively so — an outdoor ‘Stations of the Cross’, and the symbolism of our Lord’s 
carrying his cross to the hill of Calvary, is very real. 


Half way up the hill, just below the Stations, is the simple resting place of those 
who in obedience to our Lord’s word (“Whosoever will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me” (S. Mark 8: v 34 ) have lived and died in 
the way of the Cross. I counted over 30 graves — priests from many lands — Italy, Spain, 
Austria, China, etc. — yet one in Christ. The inscription on one tomb was indicative of 
all — “I am the good shepherd: the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep” (S. John 
10: v. 11). Several species of butterflies flitted over the scene. It was a parable in action. 
Just as the butterfly emerges from the chrysalis to new life and beauty, — so our Lord 
bursting forth from the tomb on Easter Day, in the Resurrection Life, has given us both 
here and now and in the hereafter, new liberty as the sons of God, — ‘so that through 
the grave and gate of death, we may pass to our joyful resurrection: for his merits who 
died and was buried, and rose again for us, thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord’. 


Overlooking the fence at the top of the hill, one could see adjacent to the town 
cemetery, a very inviting golf course. Death and life side by side — a vivid reminder that 
in the ‘midst of life we are in death’. It is the pattern of our earthly pilgrimage summed 
up in a modern painting in one of the passages of the house with words of Bob Dylan as 
a caption — “He who’s not busy being born, is busy dying’’. 


Three of the Clergy gave interesting commentaries on books they had read. 
1. Father Charles Chen on Michael Ramsey’s “The Christian Priest Today”’. 
2. Fr John Chien on Leslie Newbigen’s — “The Good Sheherd’’. 


and 3. Deacon Chen Hung Hsing on Fr. Le Chen’s translation of S. Augustine of 
Hippo. (Fr. Lee is a Roman Catholic priest and a distinguished philosopher) As, according 
to the American Calendar (May 10th), we had just kept Mother’s Day, this talk was 
most appropriate as it was through the faithful prayers of Monica that her son Augustine 
was brought to the Faith. Our Chinese priests sing very well and the un-accompanied 
singing at the Masses — one, of the Holy Spirit, and the other, of SS. Simon and Jude, — 
was very moving. We were most grateful to our Roman Catholic brethren, with whom 
we have an excellent relationship, for their hospitality and courtesy. The Warden, a 
Spanish priest, gave us a very warm welcome. Deo gratias. 


AT THE RETREAT —A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS! 


Fr. Briggs — conducting the 
Retreat 


Two of the participants — 
(left) Fr. C. S. Ou — S. Paul’s 
Church, Kaohsiung, and Fr. 
Jason Ke, S. Peter’s Church, 
Chiayi. 


THE QUALITY OF LIFE...an address given at the 
inaugural meeting of 
the Friends’ of Good 
Shepherd Association. 


Margaret A. Hanson 
February 28, 1981, Good Shepherd Church. 


Dear friends, old and new — 


When Father Chien asked me to sperk to you 
this afternoon, I knew I was faced with two »roblems: 
One, my Chinese wasn’t good enough, so I knew I 
would have to speak to you in English! Two, the idea 
of the “‘quality of life” is a difficult one to discuss 


across cultures. 

We have a saying — “‘We do not see things as they are, We see them as we are” 
and this is very true in terms of cultures. We are all products of our culture — the histoes 
and customs of our nations — and it is very difficult to understand another man’s culture, 
even when he lives among its people. Our unc erstanding is something like this diagram: 


One side is your culture, one side is mine; and in the middle is the area of our mutual 
understandings of one another. 

So today I want us to speak together of various aspects of the quality of life. 

When I look at the Chinese world, I sce several qualities I like very much. One, of 
course, is the Chinese devotion to hard work. In the Western world, ever since World 
War II, there has been a strong tendency to lead toward a philosophy through which many 
people begin to feel that the government, or the world, ‘‘owes” them everything — whether 
or not they work for it. 

Of course, you and I know this is ridiculous. Work is not only the 
way we earn money and provide ourselves with the things we want, 
however — it is the fulfillment of one’s self, and it is our taking part 
in the world around us — a productive part. 

Another thing I like very much in the Chinese world is diligence. If you come upon 
an obstacle, you don’t give up — you work until you have overcome that obstacle, and - 
this is a very admirable thing. 

Of course, everyone in the world admires the strong family ties of the Chinese com- 
munity. Everyone has a-place, and everyone knows where he belongs. 

Sick people are cared for — if a mentally retarded or handicapped 
child is born into the family, he is not thrust out — and old folks’ 
homes are not yet common here, because the old people are revered 
and given places of honor within the family. 


People are not alone if they are part of a family, and one of the worst problems in 
the West today is loneliness. 

People don’t have places “to belong,” and often feel cut loose, isolated. As a member 
of a family, no one is alone, and there is always :: place when he will be at home. 


BUT. 


This 20th Century world we live in tod y is changing everything. Even in China, 
things are changing very rapidly. 
Because it is a technological world, the jobs, the factories the shops are all in the 
city. People are moving to the cities. 
They move out of their parents’ homes, they move into apartments 
where they live among strangers; they live in a fast-paced world where 
they all have to hurry to meet schedules — catch that bus! — make 
that phone call! — get to that meeting! — meet that deadline! — 
get home, do this, do that.... 
No longer are the Chinese living quietly amidst the fields, trees, and 
flowers of the countryside; 
no longer are they a part of the slow-moving seasons. 
It is suddenly hard to maintain the old Chinese ways of maintaining 
peace and harmony within the world. 
In the city there are lots of advantages — good jobs, more money, nice apartments, 
telephones, cars, good schools for your children... 
But your family isn’t around you. Perhaps your parents live in Kao- 
hsiung, you live in Taipei. Or, later, perhaps your children will go 
to Canada or to the U.S. to study, and you will remain here... 
if you are sick, your children might be too far away to help; when 
you grow old, it may be difficult to live with them in their 
new homes. 
It doesn’t happen immediately, but it is already happening more and more every 
day, and it will not stop. 
. Suddenly your world will have many of the same problems my world has; you will 
have to look hard, as we do, for ways to make life meaningful. 
Already, when I drive downtown, I see many huge cement apartment houses as far 
as the eye can see; the people live surrounded by cement. But by putting pots of trees 
and flowers in their windows, they always make a garden... 


THIS 1S THE THING WE ARE LOOKING FOR AN ANSWER TO: 
HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN OUT OF OUR LIVES. 


Work is important — education is important — 
money is important — security is important — 
the more education you get, the beiier job; the better job, the more money, 
the more money, the more security... 


But look. 
Think about life as it is lived. 
Very busy, very hectic. 


I watch the Chinese on Sunday and I know you all know how to play as well as how 
to work. 


You go to movies, take walks, go shopping, go to the zoo, climb 
mountains... 


But I believe that there are some other important things we must make time for in 
our lives, and if we do not, we shall die a littl« inside. 


One thing: 


The Westerner goes to a lot of time and troub'e to create 
a center of comfort out of his home. 
The home is a warm, inviting place, 
full of books, flowers, light, comfo. table chairs; 
an atmosphere of relaxation and peace pervades. 


It is from this center that the real living goes on. 
The husband — wife — and children — 
all treat that place as the very middle of their worlds, 
and we spend both money and time on it so that the hours we spend in our homes will 
be a solace, a source of tranquility. 


Another thing: 


We provide time for each of us to be by ourselves, in solitude. 

I know the Chinese world makes that very difficult: 
you have so many people in your environment that it’s hard to find time to be by 
yourself. 


We often say we need time “just to be” 
not “to do” 
It may be time to read quietly, 
listen to music 
write letters, think, 
daydream, to pray... 


The Chinese I have know often feel this is a waste of time, 
but in this kind of time we come to know ourselves, 
¢ be at peace with ourselves 
and there is a saying that “no man can be at peace with others 
until he is at peace with himself.” 
We gather into ourselves a sense of serenity and peace that is hard to find when surrounded 
by aloud, busy, smoky, bustling world... 


To us, this kind of time is absolutely crucial for our mental and spiritual health. 


Another concept that is now growing in China 


is the concept of service. 


In the past, when the family provided everythig for itself. 
there was no need of “service.” 


Today families are separated, 
life is moving so quickly, 
and people exhaust themselves physically and mentally 
by the busy lives they lead. 


They often do not have families to turn to. 


In English we use the phrase the “‘brotherhood of man.”’ 
Because all men are brothers, we help one another in times of need. 
Any time we see someone with a need, we try to help; 
we show care for them; 
we see the world as an extended family where God is our father. 
and all men are our brothers; 


and we seek to serve all those who are our brothers. 


Time is really a precious thing — we only have a certain amount — 
and it is a crucial element in this world. 


On the outside world, we do — run —hurry — produce — 


On the inside world, we are — feel — grow — believe — hope. 


Make a garden of your life. 
Spend time with your loved ones, with your thoughts, with books and music, in 


your own home — 


and always, whatever you do, wherever you do — 
Take time to smell the flowers... 


Thank you. 


Margaret Hanson graduated in 1967 with a B.A., degree in 
religion. Certified in the Diocese of Colorado as a Professional 
Lay Worker in Youth and College Ministry, she worked both in 
the diocese of Colorado and in Northern California before 
coming to Taiwan 8 years ago. In Taiwan, she has been an 
active member of Good Shepherd Church, involved in music, 
lay ministry, and the vestry; she is a founding member of the 
Gateway, a community center for foreign residents of Taiwan, 
and has been working part-time at the American School as a 


counselor. 


THE DIOCESAN OFFICE STAFF 


We often take for granted those who work behind the ‘scenes’ — making the wheels 
of any organization run smoothly. Often their work can be dull, monotonous, and very 
routine, — yet it has to be done. We pay tribute therefore to our fellow workers in Christ 


for their courtesy and goodwill. 


MR LIU JAN CHUAN — came to Taiwan from Canton in 
1957. He is the 1 ingest serving member of the staff, having 
served under all {ur bishops of Taiwan. He is the caretaker 
and general factot im of the ‘house’. His life is very ordered — 
a set time for ev: rything. A sometimes fierce exterior, hides 
a very kind heart. A very good cook, an excellent marmalade 
maker (to the recipe of Mrs Edith Wong) his latest acquisition 
is a little Alsation puppy — already much loved by all and a 


very good watchdog. 


Mrs. FANG YEN AI TE — is the daughter of one of our 
retired priests — Fr Herbert Yen Ching Ming. Now 74 years 
old, he served the Diocese from 1960 to 1975. Unfortunate- 
ly he suffers from Parkinson’s disease and needs much care 
which his family willingly give. 

Mrs. Fang (who married 4 years ago) is « f Hupei extrac- 
tion, and has worked in the office for 10 years. She, among 


other things, deals with correspondence, /ooks after the 


library, and is Sacristan in the Bishop’s Chapel (the Chapel 


of the Epiphany) where services are held 4 times a week. 


Miss. ANNE TAI YE’s family came from Honan. Her 
father and mother now live in New York, where Esther, her 
elder sister (at present on holiday in Taipei) is an artist. Miss 
Tai has two brothers — one doing his military service and the 
other still a student. It was a sad blow when another brother — 
Hsing Wu — died 3 years ago when on military duty. 


Anne has been with the Diocese for 9 years and deals 


chiefly -with finance and accounts. 
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Mr. CHEW BAK CHOO — was quite young when his 
family left Canton, Mainland China, to live in West Malaysia. 
He came to Taiwan in 1960 and has been th Bishop’s driver 
for 7 years. He has an uncanny eye for finding parking spots 


where a plethora of buses, motorbikes, ard cars, — make 


traffic conditions chaotic. 


A new-comer — Mr. David Teh Cheng Leong. 


A Hokien Chinese, he left the Mainland with his family, 
when only 4 years old. They settled in Penang, West Malaysia. 
After leaving school, he worked at various jobs. Then 
came a fortuitous meeting with the Reverend Stephen Hu 
Kuo Hua, our priest in Keelung. Fr. Hu was seconded to St. 


Paul’s Church, Penang, for two years. He suggested that 


David should study theology at Trinity College, Singapore. 
This he did from 1975 to 1979. After graduation, he assisted 
at St. Paul’s Church. 

On the 14th May, at the invitation of the Bishop, he 
arrived in Taipei. His wife of 4 years — Lok Lay Choo — will 
arrive later. The Bishop hopes to send him to Wan Li to begin new work and to look 
after St. Matthias’ Church, which will be opened at the end of June by the Bishop of 
Hong Kong — the Right Reverend Peter Kwong. (St Matthias’ Church in Hong Kong 
gave 30% of the money for the building of the Church). 


NEWS FLASH! 
To the Reverend and Mrs. David Chee (both of whom are studying at Berkeley 


in America), the birth of a daughter - FRAiNCES —. A sister for Axel and Marcus. Con- 


gratulations! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


From Mrs Charles P. Gilson — Letter dated 27th April 1981 
Dear Bishop Cheung, 


It was with great joy and humility that I read in the ‘Friendship’ magazine of the 
kindergarten house in Chading being named ‘or me. This is a great honor and it would 
have pleased my husband very much. Please -onvey my greeting — indeed my love — to 
the people of St. Andrew’s. I often think of th: m and of how much they taught me. 

I must also thank you for your gift to the Presiding Bishop’s Fund in memory of 
my husband. A goodly amount has been given to this Fund for hunger relief. You were 
very kind to add to it in his name. 

Under separate cover I am mailing to you several embroidered copies of the emblem 
of the Bishop of Taiwan. You probably know that Charles got one of the young men 
of the Church who was very artistic, to make a design for him and somehow it did not 
quite suit him, so he did the one now in use himself, with much thought and prayer. 
Some of the emblems have been used, but I hope you may find use for them...... 

I am getting ready to go on a trip to lowa City for a few days for the graduation 
from the university there, of my grandson, Stephen. Since Charles’ death I have only 
been away 2 nights over Thanksgiving. 

Please give very special greetings to Samuel Chen, who took the place of our sons, 
sitting with me at Charles’ consecration, and to Archie Briggs, who was so hospitable 
to us in Tien Tsin, and to all others who may remember me. 

May God’s richest blessing be on you and your work. 


Sincerely, 


Dorothy Jenks Gilson. 


Mrs. Mary Barnes writtes in the “Spire’? — the monthly magazine of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Seattle, U.S.A.:— 


“There is a small Church on Taiwan, called Good Shepherd, which is the only 
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Episcopal Church in the world built like a Chinese temple with a courtyard and a wall 
all around. It was our parish when we lived there, and last Spring when we visited Taipei 
we returned to Good Shepherd, to find new clergy but many familiar faces who 
remembered us well. While there, we asked if there was anything we could do for this 
Chinese and English speaking parish. The inimediate reply was that they desperately 
needed Hymn and Prayer Books. Promising to « 0 our best, we returned to Seattle. 

Home at Epiphany, we explored ‘the ide: and presented it to the parish. The res- 
ponse was immediate and generous. Within 6 weeks, 600 $ had been collected and the 
books were ordered, 60 prayer books and 40 hymnals. Each donor signed a gift label, 
which was pasted in the book before it was shipped. After some postal delays, the books 
arrived in Taipei just before Advent .... 

As a special “Thank You’, the parish sent us a copy of their new cook book, a 
collection of favourite recipes both Eastern and Western. (It is in the library for all to 


It is good to have a warm relationship between our two churches, and to know 
that anyone visiting Taipei will find a second church home there”’. 


(General and Mrs. John W. Barnes, were in Taiwan with the American military forces. 
They have been invited back by the Chinese Government for the Double Tenth. In spite 
of a busy schedule, they hope to find time to visit Good Shepherd. Ed.) 


Book Review by Bishop James Pong — Toward |heology in an Australian Context 


(Edited by Victor C. Hayes. Published by the Australian Association for the Study of 
Religions at the Sturt College of Advanced Education Bedford Park, South Australia, 
1979.) 


I have often wondered what theology in an Australian context would be. This boox 
of 12 chapters (127 pages) has given me a satisfactory answer. As expected, there is not 
much that is different in Christianity and in culture between Australia and the Western 
Christian countries of Europe and America. Australia is a Christian country and its culture 
is western culture, although in politics and economics it is orientated more and more 
towards Asia. 

In the chapter or article on ‘Theology in an Australian Context’ by Antony Kelly, 
the author says that the Australian context makes ‘some difference’ to its theology. 
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What is different is not in substance to Western theology tied up with Western culture, 
but in a particular accent, emphasis, and style. It has an inheritance of a particular ex- 
perience, a national mind, and a way of life. 

There are no distinctive ideas of God, Christology, etc., from those of Europe and 
America. In another article of the book, ‘Kerygma and Australian Culture’, the author 
says that the Australians have a ‘cargo-cult’ mentality. They get their answers from across 
the seas. 

In culture and mentality, the Australians have a strong dislike of authority and 
a tendency to undermine it or turn away fiom it. This attitude began with the convicts, 
was prevalent in the goldfields, and belongs ‘o the bushranger tradition. The Aussies have 
also a ‘Battler Image’. They feel themselv s underdogs fighting for survival and have 
sympathy with the underprivileged. “To b able to enjoy a film about a non-hero, an 
ordinary little person who cannot succeed «ven in doing something bad, you have to be 
an Australian’. (P.49). In their film, “The Picture Snow Man’, the Australian always 
remains one step behind his American-born r val. 

The Omnipotent God therefore has no appeal to the Australians. They would rather 
welcome Bonhoeffer’s weak God who ‘lets himself be pushed out of the world to the 
cross’. They would prefer a God who has to struggle to accomplish his will, to bring 
chaos into conformity, but not yet omnipotent. God, too, is battling like him. 

In Christology, the Australian emphasis is on Jesus who was genuinely tempted and 
met with great opposition to his ministry and who in the end died on the Cross forsaken 
by his disciples. They like the underdog Christ for whom suffering and defeat was real, 
rather than a Christ who easily passes through: adversity to triumphant glory. 

We can see therefore that the Australiais have no indigenous or distinctive theology 
on God or Christ that is different from th theology of the West. The difference lies in 
the emphasis on certain aspects of traditional Western theology. 

I thought that there would be more mention of the Australian Aborigines and their 
religious and cultural ideas which could be quite different though much more primitive 
than similar Christian beliefs. But they receive only passing mention in just a few sentences 
in the whole book. I was surprised to read that there was a destruction of Aboriginal 
society which puts the Aborigines in the position of ‘foreigners’ in the country. 

There are chapters on Australian Historical Studies, Poetry, Arts, and Sociology, 
in which the authors reveal a religious aspect, a respect for God, and certain eternal themes ~ 
of suffering, death, work, joy, and holiness. There are also materials for contextualization 
of theology. 

Although the task of indigenization and contextualization of theology in Australia 
is not as complex or as difficult as that in other Asian countries with radically different 
religious ideas and cultures from those of the Western Christian countries, yet, because 
the Australian cultural context is so different from theirs, Asian theologians are interested 
in watching the development. 
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A NEW COMMUNITY CENTRE IN SHIH LIN 


This new venture by the Friends of Good Shepherd, (mostly-non-Christians) is 
only a few minutes walk from Good Shepherd Church. It was opened on the 18th April 
by the Bishop, a goodly number of people being in attendance. 

12 years ago Good Shepherd Kindergart>n began as a community project with 12 
children: it has now upwards of 450... and »y this means the Church has been brought 
into touch with many non-Christian homes. 

The new centre is an attempt at further outreach into the community with the 
message of the Gospel in terms of service and witness. 

The centre is in fact a new flat (2nd floor) of 36 pings. The owner, the Chairman 
of the Parents and Teachers Association, and a non-Christian, has very generously offered 
it — rent free — for a period of 3 years, whilst the Friends of Good Shepherd have given 
the furniture and furnishings. 

Situated in a very central and strategic position, it already has a library & a children’s 
play room with tatami matting. Other plans are to have a family counselling session, and 
programmes for mothers of young children. 

The rent-free occupation is a splendid opportunity for experiment in new methods 
of outreach. Already the centre is being well used — staffed as it is by volunteers. We 
would ask your prayers, and contributions towards running expenses, would also be 
welcome. 

The Mayor of Taipei — Mr Lee Teng-Hui — had hoped to be present but was sudd- 
enly required to go to America with a delegation of business men. In submitting his 
apologies, he sent greetings for the success of the enterprise — and a beautifully executed 
scroll. 
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At the opening of the Community Centre, Shih Lin,..... a good 
time was had by all! 
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THE OGDENS GO ON LEAVE 


Our first tour of three years has drawn to a close and we look back on three 
interesting years in Taiwan. The greatest part of our time has been spent in learning 
Chinese language and becoming familiar with the way things are done here, as well as 
making friends with Chinese people. 


As many will know, although we are sent here, and our work financed by, an 
Anglican Missionary Society in Australia, we are working under the Presbyterian Church 
in their Theological College on Yang Ming Shan. This has enabled us to be involved in 
a wider area of the Christian church in Taiwan. 


Our involvement as a family at Good Saepherd Church in Shihlin has been a happy 
and rewarding one and our many friends mostly focus there. Graham has enjoyed his 
monthly celebration at St. John’s Cathedral. 


Timothy and Melissa have spent three happy years in the Taipei American School 
and they too have valued the opportunity to learn to speak some Chinese and so 
participate more fully in the local society. 


We are naturally eager to return to Australia this summer (winter in Australia) to 
see family and friends, but we are as eager to return to Taiwan for another tour of service 
in the church here. 


We would like to thank all of you who have made our first tour such a profitable 
one. 
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TAIWAN SCENES 


1. Preparing for the Dragon Boat Festival (June 6). Dotting the eyes of the Dragon Boats. 
2. Students ‘swotting’ for the July University Entrance Exam. Competition i is very fierce. 
3. The flower-seller — “‘Nearer to God’s heart in a garden, Than anywhere else on earth”’. 
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